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HISTORY OF AMELIA GALE, 
[Concluded.] 

In the year 1817, in the month of September, 
the Rev. J. Campbell was expected at Lincoln, to 
attend a missionary meeting, and to give so.we ac- 
count of his first visit to South Africa. Having 
heard of this, her heart was fully bent upon going 
there, for though the distance was thirty miles, dif- 
ficulties were nothing to her where the cause of 
missions and the cause of God were concerned. A 
friend having heard of her intentions, offered to pay 
her fare in the packet to Lincoln, and the packet-wo- 
man hearing of the peculiar circumstances under | 
which she had visited Lincoln, refused to take any 
thing for her fare back again. Well, she set off with | 
eighteen pence in her pocket, which, as winter was | 
drawing near,she was reserving to purchase some flan- | 
nel. The account which Mr.Campbell gave ofthe poor | 
Hottentots in the first service (the evening prior to 
the meeting) so warmed her heart,that on going out of 
the chapel she gave one-third of her property to the 
sacred cause. The next morning some more par- 
ticulars were related respecting the Caffres, which 
so affected her as to constrain her to give one-half | 
of her remaining treasure. She went to the third 
service with six pence in her pocket, all the money 
she had in the world ; and the accounts she heard 
on that occasion, respecting the brightening pros- 
pects that appeared in that benighted part of the 
world, so wrought upon her best feelings, that re- 
gardless of her personal comfort, losing sight en- 
tirely of the winter clothing, the last mite was 
cheerfully and willingly deposited in the plate, as 
she retired from the house of God. The next 
morning, a lady who had heard of her coming so 
far for the express purpose of attending the mission- 
ary meeting, but who knew nothing whatever of 
the eighteen pence or the winter clothing, request- 
ed to see her at her house. Accordingly she went, 
& judge of her surprise when the lady presented her 
with the very identical article of dress that she had 
intended to purchase with the money she had just 
contributed, but of a much superior quality to that 
which she could possibly have procured for that 
sum; and in addition to this, a good pair of stays, 
and I think some other articles of dress. Thus 
proving that not only is God as good as his word, but 
that he ofien goes beyond his promise, and exceeds 
in bis rich bounty all that we could ask or think. _ 

Her landlord never once applied for her rent 
When it was not ready, and often it was sent 
her by persons who were ignorant of the circum- 
stances, within a few days of its becoming due. 
Though so aged and infirm, she never at any time 
applied for parish relief, but thought it her duty to 
use every means that she might not have recourse 
to that expedient. Anda few days before she died, 
she set her seal to the truth of God’s promise. She 
said, “she had found religion to be perfectly true: 
she had tried it sixteen years, and it would not 
have supported her if it had been false: she had 
always found God true to his promises.” God 
hath said, “Bread shall be given, water shall be 
sure ;” and he had made that promise good. His 
Promises were not like a man’s promises, yea and 
nay; “ but they were all yea in Christ Jesus.” 

With all this simple faith and confidence, she was 
no enthusiast: she did not expect God to supply her 
Wants whilst she sat still doing nothing. She did | 
hot thus“ tempt God” to come out of his way and 
Work a miracle for her. No: she diligently used all 








the means in her power to procure a livelihood, and 
sometimes went beyond her power; leaving the 
event with God. Indeed, her death was (humanly ! 





speaking) hastened by undertaking an employment | 
which was decidedly beyond her strength, and her | 
conscience smote ker for having been somewhat too 
anxious on this poimt. She was afraid she had not, 
trusted God enough, and that therefore he had sent 
her this affliction, because she had taken upon her- 
self to provide, and he was now teaching her how | 
insufficient she was to support herself; and that she | 
might well leave him to take cave of her, as he had al- | 
ways done. One effect of bet trust in God was | 
her remarkable spirit of contentment. She was | 
never heard to murmur or complain, though some- | 
times placed in very distressing circumstances. 
Another part of her character worthy of observa- 


ers, those persons were sure to have an especial in- 
terest in her prayers. : 
Another very remarkable part of her character 
was her benevolence to others in supplying their 
wants to the utmost of her power, and beyond her 
power ;—she had indeed a large heart in the best 
sense ofthe word. She not only sympathised with 
others in their affliction, but if she saw any poor 
neighbors in distress, she would frequently divide 
her last sixpence between herself and them, giving 
them gcuerally the largest share: and whatever 
charitable object was advocated in the house of God, 
or elsewhere, she never thought of putting less than 
silver into the plate. All her neighbors bear wit- 


{tion, was her diligent attendance on the means of | ness that there was nothing she would not do for 


grace, and her remarkable delight in prayer. Seldom | them tothe utmost of her power : they consider her 


or never was her place empty in the house of God, | 


when her kealth would admit. The weather was 
no hindrance to her. Whoever else was absent, 
morning or evening, her seat was always occuped ; 
and it was delightful to see the seriousness and 
attention with which she used to drink in every 
word of God that was read and preached in his house. 
Equally great was her attachment to the written 
word: as a proof of this, she actually learnt to read 
after she was sixty-six years old, that she might read 
the Scriptures for herself; and poor as she was, she 
used to give a little girl one penny per week to 
come to her cottage to teach her, till she began to at- 
tend an adult school that was established in the 
place where she lived. Her delight in prayer, too, 
was very remarkable: not only were her days begun 
and ended with prayer, but she was continually lift- 
ing up her heart to God as she walked through the 
fields, and went with her basket from house to house. 
She never dared go out with her basket without 
first kneeling down and imploring a blessing upon 
‘* her basket and her store.” She always bent the 
knee before she left her cottage for the house of 
God, and asked for a blessing upon her minister, 
and prayed that the word about to be preached might 
come with power to her own soul, and the souls of 
those who were about to hear it; and immediately ‘af- 
ter the service she would generally, if possible, walk 
homealone, meditating upon the truths she had 
heard, and then retire again to her closet to ask for 
the dews of the Holy Spirit to descend upon the 
seed that had just been sown. She used to say that 
people who made a profession of religion should 
never go to the house of God without prayer ; for, 
however others might obtain a blessing at first with- 
out praying for it, (as she did when the Lord first 
met her,) yet that professors could never expect a 
blessing without praying for the minister, them- 
selves, and the congregation ; that people often went 
and found no benefit at public worship, and then 
went away and found fault with the minister, when 
the fault was in themselves; they might have receiv- 
ed good, if they had only been at the pains to ask 
for it, for the Lord hath said ‘‘ Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive ;” that when we went to the house of God, we 
should not merely go to hear the preacher, but pray 
that God would prepare our heart that we might 
profit from it; that when she did this, she was gen- 
erally fed in the house of God, for that was a poor 
preacher indeed from whom we could not get a 
crumb. When any ofher friends were in peculiar 
distress, or laboring under bodily affliction, they 
were sure to have the benefit of her prayers at the 
throne of grace; & there have been instances where 
she has spent the whole night wrestling in prayer 
to God on behalf of her afflicted friends. She 
liad also Jearnt that difficult lesson, to pray for her 
enemies; and ifthere were any in the parish that were 
more ignorant, more profane, more wicked, or that 
ridiculed and opposed true religion more than oth- 


death a public loss to the parish and neighborhood, 
and several respectable people have expressed a wish 


token of respect and affection for her memory, 

Another remarkable part of her character, and 
what indeed will account for all the rest, was her 
love to the Saviour; this was the mainspring of all 
her zeal and benevolence, and activity in the cause 
of God ; and, indeed, without this all her religious 
profession would have been no better than sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal, 1 Cor. xiii: 1,2.~ 
This was the subject upon which she most delighted 
to dwell; her eye quite brightened, and her coun- 
tenance was quite lighted up with holy gratitude and 
heavenly joy, when the suffering, dying, bleeding 
love of the Saviour was mentioned to her: she 
would clasp her hands, and lift up her eyes and ex- 
claim with all her soul, “Oh! what were the suf- 
ferings of that dear spotless Lamb for a sinful worm 
like me!” 

Though a holy life is a much more satisfictory 
evidence of the safety of our state than a joyiu! 
death, still we are not.surprised to find that «lic end 
ofthis good woman was not ovly peaceful but wi- 
umphant. For some time death had no terrors 
in it for her; she had long looked upon it as a 
friend to set her at liberty from a world of sin and 
misery, and so she found it to be when she came 
to grapple with it; she found the sting was gone; 
her Saviour, to whom she had applied in the time 
of health and strength, had drawn its sting, and he 
gave her victory over the last enemy. Often was 
she heard to say, “‘I am not afraid to die; I long 
to be with Jesus in heaven. Oh, if I had nothing 
but an arm of flesh to rest upon, what would be- 
come of me now?” Holding out her arm, “See,” 
said she, “it is but flesh, and the arm of my min- 
ister is but flesh; itis well that I have something 
better to lean upon, for that would be a poor prop 
in a dying hour.” When she first took to her bed, 
she said she hoped that the Lord would hear her 
prayer, and thatshe should not have to grovel here 
any longer; but that her sick bed would be the 
bed to take her to her happy home. And notwith- 
standing all her benevolence, her activity, her zeal, 


the least trust in them for acceptance with God, 
that she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, it would be but a dark 
passage, if I had trusted tomy own merits.” The 
day before her death she charged those who stood 
by her bedside to read attentively and seriously the 
third chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and*spoke with 
great earnestness on the necessity of being born 
again—of having their hearts changed and their 
sins pardoned through the blood of Christ—‘ Mar- 
vel not that I said unto thee, ye must be born again.” 
She also added, “‘ Do not put off this great work to 
a dying hour, for what should I do, if my work 
were to begin now ?”” And with respect to the in- 








habitants of the parish, she expressed a hope with 


and her good works, so far-was she from placing. 


to have some articles belonging to her, to keep ag-@ 
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her dying breath that they would improve the priv- 
ileges they enjoyed more than they had done, and 
that they would attend more regularly upon them. 
She confessed that she was not seeking God when 
she went at first, for that she went then from mere 
curiosity ; but that God in mercy had met her there, 
and if they would only attend the house of God, who 
could tell what blessing é/¢y might also find. 

On the same day she said, ‘‘ This is the grand 
point; thisis the last conflict; but Iam happy—I 
am very ill to-night, but I am going higher; it will 
soon be over—Come, Lord, Jesus, come quickly.” 
She now found that he whom she had served and 
loved, and trusted in life, did not forsake her in 
her dying moments. The dark valley was enlight- 
ened by his gracious presence, and, to use her own 
expression, she felt atthattime such a weight of 
her Saviour’s lovein her soul, as almost overpower- 
ed her poor sinking frame. She frequently called 
out before she died, ‘‘ Welcome, Death—O Death, 
where is thy sting? boasting grave, where is thy 
victory? Glory toGod.” ‘‘ Oh,” said she, “ this is 
a victorious death, through Christ ;” and as far as it 
ean well be ascertained, her Jast words were, “In 
heaven the top-most stone will be brought forth 
with shoutings of grace, grace unto it; my notes 
in heaven will be grace, grace.” Her soul, we con- 
fidently hope, is now unspeakably happy in the 
presence of her Saviour, tuning her golden harp 
to the praise of redeeming love and sovereign grace. 
Her heavenly Master, saw that, at last, her work 
was done, and he came and called her to her ever- 
lasting mansion above, to hear the welcome sound, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy ef thy Lord!” 

Reader, whoever or whatever you are, whether 
you are blest with a moderate share of this world’s 
goods, or whether you move in a more humble sta- 
tion in life, you see, from the short account of this 
poor woman, where alone you can expect to find 
true happiness. So long as you have a load of 
guilt and of unpardoned sin weighing on your con- 
science, it is impossible you can be happy. Oh, 
seek for true peace and solid comfort where she 
found it—at the foot of the Saviour’s cross—and be 
assured that you will notthere seek it in vain. It 
is only by seeking to be “justified by faith” in a 
crucified Redeemer, that you can “have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We may also learn from this short history, that 
there ar none, however poor or however obscure 
may be their situation in life, but what may be the 
means of doing some good, in benefitting their fellow 
creatures, and in promoting the cause of God.— 
This poor woman was very poor as to this world, & 
yet see how extensively useful she was; let no one 
therefore say, “Iam too poor to do any good.”— 
Endeavor, through God’s grace, to imitate the ex- 
ample here placed before you, and if you have no 
other means of doing good, “ let your light so shine 
before men,” in an humble, holy, and devoted life, 
‘that they seeing your good works, may glorify 
vour Father which isin heaven.” 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
COLUMBUS. 

Christopher Columbus was born at Genoa, in the 
vear 1447. He studied some time at Pavia, and 
became well versed in geometry, astronomy, cos- 
mography, history, and philosophy. At the age of 
fourteen he entered on a sea-faring life. ~ 

At Lisbon, he married the daughter of Perestrel- 
lo, anold seaman, who had been engaged in the 
discovery of Porto Santo and Madeira. From the 
journals and charts of this old gentleman he deriv- 
ed great egtertainment. The Portuguese, were at 
this time, endeavoring to find a way to India round 
Africa. They had been fifty years pursuing this 
object; ‘but had advanced no farther along the 
coast of Africa, than just to cross the equator, 
when Columbus formed his great design of finding 
India in the west. 


As early as 1474 he had written his ideas to Paul 


-| tion by a violent storm, Columbus wrote an account 


encouraged his design. The stories, which mari- 
ners told, of carved wood, covered canoes, and hu- 
man bodies of a singular complexion, found after 
westerly winds had prevailed, tended to confirm 
Columbus in the opinion that there were undiscov- 
ered lands in the west. He was, however, univer- 
sally laughed at, as foolish and vissionary. The 
plan was first proposed to John II. of Portugal ; 
but that king had been at such vast expense in try- 
ing to find an African way to India, that he refus- 
ed to assist in this new enterprise. He, however, 
privately gave orders to a ship bound to Cape de 
Verd, to attempt discoveriesin the west; but the nav- 
igators failed through ignorance, and want of enter- 
prise,—and on their return, they turned the whole 
project into ridicule. 
Columbus filled with indignation at the king’s 
dishonorable condutt, quitted Portugal, and repair- 
ed to Ferdinand, king of Spain. He had previous- 
ly sent his brother Bartholomew to England, to so- 
licit the patronage of Henry VII.; but his brother 
was taken by pirates and detained in captivity sev- 
eral years. 
In Spain, the learned men objected to the scheme 
Columbus had proposed,—and brought forward 
reasons, which at the present day appear truly ridic- 
ulous. One was, that as the earth was a globe, to 
come back to the east, after having gone down the 
west, would be like climbing a high hill, which no 
“nag could do, with the strongest wind that ever 
blew. = 
After much ridicule and opposition, Queen Isa- 
bella was induced to listen to his request. After 
having twice sent him from court, she recalled him, 
and offered to pawn her jewels to defray the neces- 
sary expense of an equipment, amounting to no 
more than two thousand five hundred crowns. The 
money was, however, advanced by Santangel, an 
officer of the king’s household. 
He sailed from Palos, in Spain, August 3d, 1492. 
On the 14th of September, the magnetic needle was 
observed to vary from the pole star. This fright- 
ened the sailors prodigiously. Columbus, by plau- 
sible reasoning, managed to quiet their fears; but 
after having been twenty days at sea, without sight 
of land, they became very discontented ; and final- 
ly began to talk about throwing their commander 
into the ocean. 
Columbus sometimes feared he should be obliged 
to abandon his enterprise altogether , but at last, a 
light was discovered in the distance, and the day 
after, being the 12th of October, one of the Baha- 
ma islands became distinctly visible. Thus, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, he effected a project, 
which he had had in view for twenty years. 
At sunrise, the boats were manned, and the ad- 
venturers rowed toward the island, with music and 
martial pomp. The coast was covered with peo- 
ple, who were filled with the utmost astonishment, 
and thought the gods had come to live among them. 
Columbus was the first to step on shore! He 
was followed by his men, who, kneeling down, and 
kissing the sod, with tears of joy and gratitude, re- 
turned thanks for such a successful termination 
to their voyage. 
Columbus called this island San Salvador. He 
soon after discovered several others; among which 
were Cuba and Hispaniola. After establishing a 
golony of thirty-nine men at the latter place, he 
made afrangements to return; and sailed from 
thence January 4th, 1498. This voyage proved a 
hazardous one; and being threatened with destruc- 


of his discoveries on parchment, which he wrapped 


wax. This he threw into the sea, in hopes it would 
be driven on shore, should he himself be lost. For- 
tunately, however, he was saved from destruction, 
and arrived at Lisbon, in safety on the 4th of March. 
On the fifteenth, he reached Palos, where he was 
received with the highest honours by the king and 
queen, and created Admiral of Spain. 

The pope granted full right to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, ofall the land from pole to pole, beyond a 





Foscanelli, a learned physician of Florence, who ' and their catholic majesties made the office of vice- 


in a piece of oiled cloth, and inclosed in a cake of 





roy and governor of the Indies hereditary in the 
family of Columbus. 
This enterprising man made a second voyage to 
the new world, September 25th, 1493. When he 
arrived at Hispaniola, not one of the colony he had 
left there remained. The Indians, indignant at the 
rapacity with which they had seized provisions from 
them, had cut them off entirely. 
Columbus landed at another part of the island 
where he built.a fort, and established a town, which 
he called Isabella. This was the first town founded 
by Europeans in the New World. In May, 1494 
this enterpristng navigator discovered Jamaica 
where he found water and other refreshments for 
his men, of which they had great need. On his re- 
turn to Hispaniola, the September following, he 
found his brother Bartholomew, whom he had not 
seen for thirteen years, and whom he supposed to 
be dead. His brother brought supplies from Spain 
which were greatly needed. The Spaniards had be. 
come very licentious, and the enraged Indians 
threatened to destroy them entirely. 
_ In the year 1495, Columbus was obliged to enter 
into a war with the natives: and with two hundred 
men, twenty horses, and as many dogs he defeated 
an td of Indians, estimated at one hundred thou- 
sand. 
But in the midst of his deserved success, this 
brave, enterprising, and honourable man, became 
a victim to the malice ofhis enemies. The haugh- 
ty Spaniards could not endure to see a foreigner 
raised to such high honours. They excited Ferdi- 
nand’s jealousy against him, by representing him 
as cruel, ambitious and unprincipled. 
The important services he had rendered were 
forgotten, amid the clamour ofthose who had hated 
him for a greatness they could not imitate; and in 
October, 1500, he was loaded with irons, and sent 
home as aprisoner. The Captain of the vessel, 
struck with the dignified manner with which he 
endured his injuries, offered to strike off his fetters, 
as soon as they were out of sight ofthe Island. Col- 
umbus indignantly rejected his friendly offer. ‘Sir, 
I thank you,” said he; ‘‘ but these chains are the 
reward my king has given me, for serving him as 
faithfully as I could have served my God—and as 
such, I will carry them with me to my grave.” 
After his return to Spain, he vindicated his con- 
duct, and brought satisfactory proofs of the malevo- 
lence of his enemies. 
The king appeared satisfied, and promised to re- 
call Bovadilla, his greatest enemy; but he did not 
restore toColumbus the government he had unjustly 
taken from him,—and Ovando, his bitter enemy, 
was soon after appointed Governor of Hispaniola. 
Notwithstanding these discouragements, Colum- 
bus continued intent upon finding a western pas- 
sage to the Indies. He sailed from Cadiz, in May, 
1502; but when he arrived off Hispaniola, Ovan- 
do refused him admission to the Port. After los- 
ing some of his ships, and experiencing great diffi- 
culty, while trying to finda passage to the great sea 
beyond the continent, he was obliged to put into 
Jamaica, to keep his two remaining ships from 
sinking. From this place, he sent information of 
his deplorable situation to Hispaniola, imploring 
relief; but Ovando governed by a mean jealousy, 
was willing his enemy should perish. Troubles in- 
creased every day. The sailors threatened to take 
his life for bringing them into such trouble; and 
the natives, vexed at the long residence of the 
Spaniards among them, refused to bring them food. 
In this dilemma, Columbus resorted to an ingen- 
ious method for relief. He knew that a total 
eclipse of the moon was near. On the day before 
it took place, he assembled the principal Indians, 
and told them the Great Spirit was angry with 
them, for their treatment to the white men; and 
that, asa sign of it, the moon would be obscured 
that very night. As soon as the terrified natives 
saw the darkness in reality commence, they 
brought provisions in great quantities, and ever af- 
ter, treated the Spaniards with the utmost respect. 
At length, one of his friends, hearing of his un- 





line drawn one hundred leagues west of the Azores; 


pleasant situation, purchased a vessel, and took him 
from the island, 
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Iu September, he returned to Spain, accompan- | ing t the 
ied by his brother and son; and after a hazardous | suited to every lawful situation. 


ing of the Gospel. But the promises of God are 
A careful perusal 


voyage, reached the port of St. Lucas in safety.— | of the Bible, with prayer tothe Lord for His teach- 


He found Isabella dead, and his solicitations at 
court disregarded. The nobility were disposed to 
undervalue his services, and to consider them rath- 
er the effect of accident, than of any well concerted 
schemes. Columbus being once reproached in 
this way, at a dinner party, called for an egg, and 
asked them to set it upright on its smaller end.— 
When they declared it impossible, he flattened the 
shell, by striking it gently on the table, till it stood 
upright. The company all exclaimed, ‘‘ Any body 
might have done it!” ‘“ Yes,” replied Columbus, 
“if any one had thought of it; so might any one 
have discovered theIndies,if they had thought of it.” 

After spendinga year in fruitless attempts to per- 
suade his sovereign to keep the promises he had 
made him, he died at Valladolid, May 20th, 1506, 
in the 59th year of hisage. He was buried mag- 
nificently inthe cathedral at Seville, with this in- 
scription upon his tomb: 

“A Castilla y a Leon, Nuevo mundo dio Colon.”’ 

That is, 

*«‘ Columbus gave a New World to Castile and Leon.” 

In compliance with his own request, his body 
was removed from Seville to Hispaniola, and depos- 
ited with the chains he had worn, in a brass coffin, 
at the right hand of the high altar in the Cathadral 
of St. Domingo. They remained there, till that is- 
land was ceded to France, in 1795. His descend- 
ants then requested that his remains might be re- 
moved to Cuba. In January, 1796, the ashes of 
this great man, and the chains, which commemo- 
rated his sovereign’s ingratitude were carried down 
to the harbour in procession, under fire of the 
forts. The brig, in which they were placed, arriv- 
ed safely at Havana, and the remains of America’s 
Discoverer, were buried with all possble pomp and 
ceremony. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF REV. JOHN NEWTON, TO 
A YOUTH GOING TO SEA. 


Dear Mr. . London, Dec. —, 17—. 


Your dear mother wishes me to write; and in 
pleasing her, I please myself. I have a sincere 
rezard for you: Lonly wish I had more time, espe- 
cially asI missed seeing you when you called. But I 
will do what I can, believing you will accept my 
letter as a testimony of my friendship. 

I hope your strong inclination to go abroad will 
lead you under the Providence of God, into a line 
of life which may prove beneficial to yourself and 
useful to others. It will be so, if you seek His 
favor and acknowledge Him in all your ways, ac- 
cording to Proverbs iii: 6. Our times and ways are 
in His hands, for the way of man is not in himself. 
His blessing, if you seek it, will guide you through 
life with honor and comfort, and then He will re- 
ceive you to His glory. Many things are proper 
and necessary in their places, but one thing is ab- 
solutely needful; namely, such a knowledge of 
your relation to God, and your dependance upon 
Him, as a creature and a sinner, as may fix your 
hopes upon Jesus the Saviour for time and eternity, 
i seeking and obtaining this one thing—the only 
thing we can never seek in vain. All other things 
which infinite wisdom and goodness see best for 
you, shall be added to you. The Lord will guide 
you continually, satisfy your soul in drought, sup- 
ply all your wants, and be unto you a very present 
help in trouble. You are a child of many prayers; 
So was]: you are now entering upon a seafaring 
life; I was once in it. But alas! I broke through 











_ all the advantages of a religious education, renounc- 


ed the good advice of my pious mother, stifled the 
Convictions of my conscience, and plunged head- 
long into wickedness and misery. Here I hope 
the parallel between you and me will totally fail. 
You have read my history; I trust yours will be ve- 
ty different. There are two disadvantages ina 
seafaring life: the one is, the want of public ordi- 
"ances of divine worship, especially of the preach- 


- 





ing, will supply the absence of public means, when 
we are necessarily separated from them: and 
where the mind is tolerably attentive, much of God 
may be seen by those who ‘‘do business in great 
waters.’ The expanded ocean, whether in a 
storm, or in a calm, is a wonderful object, and can 
only be exceeded by the great concave of the heav- 
en over our heads. These sublime proofs of the 
wisdom, power, and presence of God, are always be- 
fore the mariner’s eyes, and are well suited to im- 
press him with the Psalmist’s thought, ‘“‘ Lord what 
is man, that Thou art mindful of him?” The sea, 
likewise, is a good school to teach us both the real- 
ity and the necessity of a superintending, proteet- 
ing Providence. A considerate person will meet 
with several turns, in the course of a voyage or a 
passage to India, in which he will perceive that if 
He who rules the winds and the waves do not inter- 
pose with His help, all the help and art of man must 
be unavailing. Psalm cvii: 23, 30. 

The other—the most formidable evil—is the com- 
pany among whom you must live while on ship- 
board. How different will the language there be 
from that you have been accustomed to at home.— 
I will not suppose you in immediate danger from 
the profanity and debauchery of the wholly profli- 
gatethere. I trust your good sense, and your hab- 
Its of life, will enable you to renounce and avoid 
them with abhorance. But you will probably be 
more or less assaulted by the arts and sophistry of 
infidelity. These too easily prevailed overme. I 
was reasoned and ridiculed out of the principles 
which my good and careful mother had endeavor- 
ed to instil into me from my infancy; and I wasled 
to the commission of evils which, some time before, 
would have made me start and tremble had they 
been proposed. Let no one flatter you inte such a 
good opinion of your own understanding, as shall 
tempt you to judge of the great truths of revelation 
by your own weak and fallible reason. Rather, 
satisfied with the evidences for the sacred volume, 
strive & pray with the simplicity of a child, that you 
may always take up the Bible with the sincere ce- 
sire of having your judgement and your conduct 
formed by it. Pray to the Lord, by whose inspira- 
tion the Scriptures were written, to teach you by 
his spirit the true meaning; and always take it for 
granted that all you read there is truth, because it 
is His word; and that there can be no higher pos- 
sible proof of a thing, than ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 

I have been young like you, and now amold. I 
shall be happy, if my life is spared, that any young 
persons may profit by my testimonies. I can say 
fiom my experience that the way of transgressors 
is hard; and as far as I have attained, I can testify 
that the ways of wisdom (the religion of the Bible 
is true wisdom) are ways of pleasantness and peace. 
I was on the brink of destruction, helpless and hope- 
less; the scorn and pity of slaves in Africa. From 
thence the Lord mercifully delivered me, even when 
I was sinning against him with a high hand. I wasaf- 
terwards on the point of sinking into the ocean; 
then death and eternity opened to my view, and I 
trembled at the prospect. He preserved me by lit- 
tle less than a miracle ; drew me outof the waters, 
and by degrees into his service. Now I am per- 
mitted to look tohim as my Refuge, Guide, Physi- 
cian, and Shepherd. I can see that wisdom and 
goodness have directed all my concerns; and I 
trust they will direct them to my journey’s end. 
And I have a good hope that when I cease to live 
here, I shall live for ever in a better state. All 
things I derive from the Gospel. All this my heart 
wishes for you; nothing else will give you comfort 
or peace. But this will cheer you in all circum- 
stances, will abate the pressure of affliction, and en- 
hance the relish and value of every earthly good. 

And now I commend you to God, and the word 
of His grace, and the Lord Jesus, the great and 
good Shepherd of all whotrust in him; who is a}. 
ways near us, like the light by which ~-- . 
the air we breathe. Mav '” kes ey hy p OF 
that you go, v 18e Pp you im the way 


coe 
“ue Dring you back to your father’s 


se 





house in peace! 


Think of me, when you do think 
of me, as 


Your very affectionate Friend, 
Joun Newvron. 
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HAPPY DEATH OF A YOUNG MAN. 
From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
During the summer of 1825, while 1 was a resi- 
dent of the town of H , in the western 
part of the state of New-York, the following cir- 
cumstance transpired :— 

On a sabbath evening, after having spent the day 
in devotional exercises, [ was waited on by a mes- 
senger, who requested me to hasten to the house of 
a Mr. L*****, to visit his eldest son, whom he sup- 
posed to be near his death. I obeyed the sum- 
mons, and witha praying heart went with the mes- 
senger. We soon arrived, and were welcomed to 
the house of affliction. Ihere found a young man 
struggling with the pulmonary consumption, and 
apparently near the borders of the other world. I 
approached his bed-side, With great emotion he 
gave me his hand. After making a few inquiries re- 
lative to his hopes of recovery, I interrogated him 
on the subject of his eternal interest. He manifes- 
ted that he expected soon to die, but was convin- 
ceed that he was altogether unfurnished for the 
world to come.—‘“‘ Will you pray for me,” said he, 
‘that God may have mercy on me asinner?” His 
parents, with a number of friends, stood weeping 
around. I knelt down and earnestly cried to God 
in his behalf. I arose, but he seemed to get no re- 
lief to his poor soul. At his urgent request I con- 
tinued with him during the night, which I spent in 
conversing and praying with him, as far as his 
strength would permit. About 3 o’clock in the 
morning he became unusually engaged for his sal- 
vation, making use of all the remaining strength he 
possessed in crying to Jesus to have mercy on hita. 
He entreated me to pray for him once more. Hav- 
ing read a chapter and instructed hitn on the na- 
ture of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, I once more 
commended his case to God in fervent prayer to a 
throne of grace. His whole soul seemed drawn out 
to his Saviour. Oh what an interesting moment 
wasthis! Jesus of Nazareth passed by, and whis- 
pered to his heart, “Son, be of good cheer, thy 
sins, which are many, are all forgiven thee.” Ina 
moment his countenance assumed a placid and 
heavenly smile; his voice, which before wasscarée- 
ly audible, received new strength, and he praised 
God aloud. But oh how soon did he wish others 
to partake of this blessing! The family, through 
fatigue, had retired late in the evening. His fath- 
er wasa profound deist. He regarded all preten- 
tions to experimental religion as visionary and 
chimerical. He had never taught his son the sub- 
lime truths ofthe Holy Scriptures. And it was not 
until the physician had given up the case of his son 
as desperate, that he would consent to have a Chris- 
tian come and pray with him, although in other res- 
pects a gentleman and kind neighbour: ‘ Where 
is my father?” exclaimed W., ‘and where is my 
mother, and brothers?” They arose and came to 
his bed-side. He took each by the hand, and told 
them his burden was gone. He now felt willing to 
dieand leave them all behind, and go to his Saviour. 
He held fast each of their hands, and exhorted them 
until he obtained a promise from all that they would 
try to meet him in heaven. He then addressed 
himself to his father in particular, whose founda- 
tion began to tremble to its centre. “ What do 
you think of these things? Don’t you believe in 
the Bible? Don’t you believe religion to be a re- 
ality?’? ‘I don’t know, Wilson,” said the father. 
—‘The Bible is true!” said the son. “I know 
there is a reality inreligion. Oh father try to seek 
it ’—-He continued for some time exhorting him in 
the most moving strains. The sun soon arose, but 
ere it had gilded the eastern hemisphere with its 
cheering beams. the Sun of Righteousness with the 
rays of aivme love nad Jisnelied the doubts and fears 


that sat brooding over the mind of this young man. 





It was among the happiest mornings I ever realized. 
—I gave him the parting hand, to meet no more 





YOUTHS COMPANION. 








until the morning of the resurrection. He survived 
about three days. During this time he exhorted 
all who came to sce him. He seemed to lament 
most of all his neglect of the word of God. He tes- 
ted the reality andtruth of his experience by many 
witnesses. At length, on the third day, his sun 
went down before it had reached its meridian 
height. But it shone the brightest as its last rays 
glistened on these mortal shores. He died a debtor 
to triumphant, victorious grace. Surely this was a 
“‘ brand plucked from the fire.” Oh that his friends 
might remember his last hours and solemn admo- 


nitions. A Frienp ro Youtn. 
Butler, Pa., May 8, 1828. 
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ON THE LOVE OF PRAISE. 


Our readers will recollect the account of little 
Maria in the Companion of week before last, and 
have doubtless smiled at the vanity of her thought- 
less heart, when she felt so proud on being calied 
a pretty girl. Some of them too may have censur- 
ed her for her folly and her sin, while they were 
not aware that they condemned themselves. Now we 
doubt whether any of us, whatever our age or sit- 
uation may be, are always more wise or more hum- 
ble than that little girl. We love to hear the voice 
of adulation. pen and direct flattery may be too 
gross ; but we love to overhear the passing remark 
of the bystander; and even to have it reported to 
us afterwards, by the kindness of a third person.— 
The older miss loves to be told of her pretty looks, 
her pleasing manners and her becoming dress.— 
The young lady feasts on the commendation which 
reminds her that she is beautiful, interesting or ac- 
cemplished. ‘The young man loves to be account- 
ed “smart,” or witty, or handsome. Persons in 
middle age, or even advanced jin life, are not free 
from vanity and pride; and they seek the appro- 
priate means of gratification. But let that pass, as 
we are writing for the young; remembering, how- 
ever, that the commonness of this propensity is no 
excuse for it; and if it is lurking in every heart, 
that fact only proves that we are all in the same 
condemnation. 

Perhaps this remark may appear harsh to some 
who read it. Let them learn how it appears in the 
judgment of God. Do you not remember the ex- 
pressions of scripture? ‘‘ They (the wicked) love 
the praise of men, more than the praise of God.” 
“How can ye believe, who receive honor one of 
another, and not that honor which cometh from God 
only?” To wish for the praise of men, to be 
pleased when we receive it, and to be chagrined 
when we fail of it, is but the indulgence of a proud 
spirit. And we know that“‘ God resisteth the proud, 
and “‘ giveth grace” only ‘‘tothe humble.” ‘‘ The 
proud in heart are an abomination in his sight.” 

Let us suggest a few considerations, to abate our 
confidence in our own attainments, and shame us 
for our unhumbled vanity. 

We need not be elated with commendation ; for 
itis often undeserved. Our friends often mistake 
our qualities, especially those of a moral nature; or 
they judge hastily, and without discrimination. They 
pronounce the thought of a moment; and perhaps 
are themselves convinced in an hour, that they were 
extravagantor absurd. At best, they know but little 
of our hearts; and may readily think of us (as we 
certainly areapt to think of ourselves,) more highly 
than they ought to think. 

We need not be much gratifled with flattery, for 
it is often insincere. A great proportion of the 
compliments which are common in society, are ut- 
terly without meaning. ‘They are made, as matters 
of course, conformable to daily custom, and with- 
out being intended to represent the real sentiments 
of the speakers. It is affecting to consider, how 
many real falsehoods of this character are daily go- 
ing up before God to judgment, from almost every 
company. Andstill, though we know that flatte- 
ties are cheap things and wofully insincere, we re- 
ceive them with all greediness because they gratify 





liable to practise on themselves this self-deception ; 
and need to guard against it as an imminent danger. 
At the best, we are praised for our good qualities, 
while the bad are overlooked. When our associates 
praise us sincerely, and only for qualities which 
deserve it, we should always remember it is but the 
bright side of the picture. It is easy to praise us; 
it is more ofa task to tell us of our faults. Even our 
best friends fail to give us that best proof of their 
friendship. We should, then, be faithful to our- 
selves, and when we are tempted to be gratified 
with adulation, it is well to retire, and look within, 
and bring up before us the more unpleasant parts 
of our character.” It islamentable indeed, that we 
may receive injurious flattery from our friends, 
while we get salutary reproof mostly from our ene- 
mies. Let us, therefore, make use of what we get 
from both. Let us esteem the commendation as of 
little worth, but endeavor to deserve it. » Let us 
not be angry with the censure, but turn it to our 
advantage ; correcting what is amiss, and sorrow- 
ing to repentance for what is criminal. And let us 
never forget, that we are in fact, what we are in 
the sight of God alone. 
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THE MAN WHO COULD REPEAT ALL THE BIBLE. 


I have heard ofa man in Scotland, who could 
say all the Bible, from the beginning to the end; 
and when any verse in any chapter was mentioned, 
he could repeat it, and also could tell the place in 
which any verse was to be found that was quoted 
to him. Don’t you think this man was atrue Chris- 
tian? Alas! Iam sorry to say, that though he 
knew the letter of God’s holy word, yet he did not 
act up to its spirit. His memory was filled with 
the contents of the Bible; but his heart was not 
changed. He loved his sins, aud aiier them he 
would go, though he knew that he was acting ccn- 
trary to the Bible. 

My dear children, this should teach you that 
head knowledge is not sufficient; that it is possible 
to know a great dcal, and yet be the enemies of 
God by wicked works. It should also teach 
you that divine assistance is necessary to reccive 
the truths of the gospel aright, and that we should 
be earnest in offering our prayers to God: ‘‘ Open 
thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thylaw.” ‘‘ Sanctify us through thy truth: 
thy word is truth.” Ciild’s Mag. 





GOR 

The Remark of a Chitd—The late celebrated 
Dean Berkley, (afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, in 
Ireland,) was blessed with a son of wonderful seri- 
ousness and solidity of mind, who died early in 
childhood. Master Berkley once asked his father 
this question, ‘‘ What is the meaning of the words 
Cherubim and Seraphim, which occur in Holy 
Scripture and the Service of the Church?” The 
answer returned was, “Cherubim is an Hebrew 
word, signifying Knowledge; Seraphim is another 
word of the same language, and signifies Flame.— 
From whence it is inferred, that the Cherubim are 
the order of celestial beings, excelling in knowl- 
edge; the Seraphim, celestial beings likewise, ex- 
celling in divine affection!’ The child replied, “I 
hope, then, when [ die, I shall be a Seraph! for 1 
had rather love good than know all things !”’ 


—- ae 

Sabbath School Anecdote,—Related by the Rev. 
Mr. Hoover, at the meeting of a Sabbath School 
Union in Philadelphia. 

‘If, Mr. Chairman, you had accompanied me in 
a walk through this district, two years ago, I could 
have led you to a house, or rather hovel, not far 
from this spot, which‘ was unfit to be the habitation 
of man or beast. There you would have seen a 
widow, with her seven children, in the rags of pov- 
erty, and with the imprint of misery on their coun- 
tenances; the room and its occupants forming a 
scene of wretchedness seldom surpassed. If, Sir, 
you will go with me to-morrow, I will show the 
same house, but no longer a miserable tenement. 





a proud and corrupt heart. Even Christians are 


Within, you shall behold the same widow and the 


niet 
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raiment, and with peace smiling in their faces,— 
Sir, the Sabbath School Teacher has been there 
and he has led them to the place of holy instruc. 
tion. God has visited them in the plenitude of his 
grace, and five of those seven children give joyful 
evidence that they have passed from death unto 
life.” —Philadelphian. 


—- oh 

Example for Sabbath Scholars.—Not long ago, a 
Sabbath School teacher was fallowing two boys up 
Cheapside, who seemed in earnest conversation to- 
gether. He noticed a third boy a little before them, 
who, in passing a fruit woman’s barrow, while her 
head was turned another way, stole two oranges, 
and immediately ran off. The two Sabbath schoo! 
boys followed him for some distance, and having 
overtaken him, they spoke with so much earnestness 
and propriety on the subject of his misconduct, that 
they induced him to walk back and restore the stol- 
en oranges. [WV. Jersey S. S. Journal. 

-a— 
Moral Sentiments.—He who makes conscience 
his counsellor, may expect to gain his cause. 
True generosity remembers benefits received, 
and forgets those it has conferred. 
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INVITATION TO THE FEATHERED RACE. 


Again the balmy zephyr blows, 
Fresh verdure decks the grove ; 

Each bird with vernal rapture glows, 
And tunes his notes to love. 


Ye gentle warblers, hither fly, 
And shun the noon-tide heat: 

My shrubs a cooling shade supply, 
My groves a safe retreat. 

Here freely hop from spray to spray, 
Or weave the mossy nest; 

Here rove and sing the live-day long, 
At night here sweetly rest. 

No school-boy rude, to mischief prone, 
Here shows his ruddy face, 

Or twangs his bow, or hurls a stone, 
In this sequester’d place. 

My trees for you, ye artless tribe, 
Shall stores of fruit preserve : 

Oh let me thus your friendship bribe ! 
Come feed, without reserve. 


For you these cherries I protect, 
To you these plums belong ; 
Sweet is the fruit that you have pick’d, 
But sweeter far your song. 
Let then this league betwixt us made 
Our mutual int’rest guard; 
Mine be the gift of fruit and shade, 
Your songs be my reward. 
-Saa— 
GOD IS IN HEAVEN. 


God is in heaven—can he hear 
A little prayer like mine? 

Yes, thoughtful child, thou need’st not fear, 
He listeneth to thine. 

God is in heaven—can he see 
When I am doing wrong? 

Yes, tuat he can,—he looks at thee 
All day, and all night long. 

God is in heaven,—would he know 
If J should tell a lie? 

Yes, if thou saidst it very low, 
He’d hear it in the sky. 


God is in heaven,—does he care, 
Or is hegood to me? 

Yes, all thou hast to eat or wear, 
"Tis God that giveth thee. * 

God is in heaven,—can I go 
Tothank him for his care ; 

Not yet, but love him here below, 
And he will see it there. 

God is in heaven,—may I pray 
To gothere when I die? 

Yes, love, be good, ard then, one day, 





same seven children, but clothed in comfortable 


He'll call thee to the sky. > 
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